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THE VEDIC PATH OF THE GODS AND THE ROMAN 

PONTIFEX 

Bt Roland G. Kent 

G. Wissowa^ says that the meaning of but few Roman priestly 
designations is clear, while most of them are obscure or "trotz 
durchsichtiger Wortbildung, in dem Grunde ihrer Bedeutung nicht 
recht fassbar." In this last category he sets lupercal and pontifex. 
Certainly, if lack of agreement upon the interpretation of the name 
is a criterion, pontifex is to be set among those of uncertain develop- 
ment of meaning; and so great is this uncertainty that many 
etymologists have not hesitated entirely to reject any connection 
with pons 'bridge.' 

The second element in pontifex is of course the verbal noun to 
facio; the various etymologies proposed for the first element of the 
compound are: 

1. pons 'bridge,' in the following interpretations: 

a) pons 'bridge': hence pontifex 'bridge-maker': the pons 
sublidus, for several centuries the only bridge over the Tiber at 
Rome, was under the supervision of the pontifices, who built it, 
repaired it, and performed certain sacrifices there.^ 

6) pons 'path': while this meaning is not found in Latin, it is 
assured by Greek Traro?, Skt. panthan-, meaning 'path, way'; 
hence pontifex 'pathmaker,' as for processions.' Isidore says pontifex 
princeps sacerdotum est, quasi via sequentium,* but this is a Christian 
interpretation. 

c) pons in the same meaning: pontifex 'Pfadbereiter, der zum 
Pfade der Gotter leitet.'* 

1 Religion u. Kultus d. Rdmer, in v. MuUer, Hdb. d. kl. Altertwmswiss., V, 4, p. 413. 

» Varro LL. v. 83; Dion. Hal. AR. ii. 73; Plut. Numa 9; Serv. Ad Aen. ii. 166; 
Biicheler, Umbrica, p. 152; Keller, Lot. Volksetym. u. Verwandtes (1891), pp. 337 f. ; 
von Planta, Gram. d. oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, I, 470; Ernout, EUm. dial.du vocab. 
lat., p. 218; Plainer, Top. and Mon. of Anc. Rome', p. 77. 

« Lange, Rom. Altertum^^, I, 370 f.; G. Curtius, OrundzUge d. griech. Elym.' 
(1879), p. 270. 

* Isidore, Etym., viii. 12. 13. 

» Kuhn, KZ, IV (1855), 75-77; Vanibek, Elym. Worth, d. lat. Spr. (1874), p. 87; 
Gr.-Lat. etym. Wortb., I (1877), 383. 
rCLAssicAL Philoloot VIII, July, 1913] 317 
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d) pons 'pilotis des terramari': hence pontifices 'pile-builders' for 
the villages of prehistoric times.' 

e) pons 'way' from the saepta, at which the voting tablets were 
given up : hence pontifex ' maker of ways' for this purpose.^ 

II. ponti- to potens 'able': hence pontifex 'he who is able to 
perform ' the sacrifices.' 

III. ponti- to the root pU- 'purify': hence pontifex 'maker of 
purifications, of expiatory sacrifices.'* 

IV. ponti- = Osca.n pomtis 'five times': hence pontifex 'the one 
making the fifth,' that is, 'maker of calculations' for calendar pur- 
poses, or 'the Five Actors' in some ceremonial performance.^ 

V. pon<t- = Greek 7re)u.i|rt9 'irofiTrr], procession': hence pontifex 
'arranger of processions'; for even in imperial times the pontifices 
did take part in the processions.' 

VI. ponti- 'piatio,' by an etymology to be discussed later: hence 
pontifex 'maker of purifications or of expiations.'' 

VII. ponti- = *sponti- 'Willenserklarung,' connected with sponte 
and spondeo, with the familiar variation in initial s.-* hence pontifex 
'maker of vows' on behalf of others.^ 

These etymologies may be divided into three groups: (1) those 
taking ponti- as pons 'bridge 'in the sense of a bridge over a river; 
(2) those taking ponti- as pons 'bridge,' but in some other application 
of the word; (3) those taking ponti- as distinct in etymology from 
pon^ 'bridge.' 

» Helbig, cited by Daremberg and Saglio, Diet. d. antiq. gr. et rom., s.v. pontifex; 
an interpretation of pons as "tribunal," attributed by Daremberg and Saglio, op. cU., 
to Voigt and to Soltau, I am unable to trace. 

2 Netusil, BPW, XI (1891), 867 f. 

' Scaevola ap. Varro LL. v. 83; Plut. Numa 9; cf. Lucan i. 595, and Lydus De 
mensibus iii. 21. 

• Benary, Die rOm. Lautlehre, I, 70; Doderlein, Hdb. d. lat. Eiym., s.v. pontifex; 
Roper, Lucubrationum pontificalium primitiae, p. 33, citing also Forstemann; Mar- 
quardt, Rom. StaMsverw., Ill (1878), 227-30. 

s Pfund, Altital. RechtsaltertUmer, pp. 212 ff.; E. Pais, ap. Daremberg and Saglio, 
op. cit. 

• Nazari, Atti delta R. Accad. delte Scienze di Torino, XLIII (1907-8), 839-43; 
and Riv. di fihlogia, XXXVI, 575 f.; similarly Gottling, Gesch. d. rSm. Staatsverf., p. 
173, and Ihne, ap. Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit. 

1 Walde, Lat. et. Wortb., s.v.; Bezzenberger, KZ, XLII, 86 f. 

» Brugmann, Gdr. d. vergl. Gram. d. idg. Sjw., I2, i 818.2. 

• Dohring, ALL, XV, 221 f. 
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With reference to the first, the main argument in its favor is its 
obviousness, and this has drawn to its support more adherents than 
have maintained any other view. The ancients inclined to this 
because of the duties and sacrifices of the pontifices at the pons 
suhlicius} Platner and Ernout^ think that the extreme importance 
of the pons svblidus, when it was the only bridge over the Tiber, 
would readily account for the application of the term pontifex to an 
order of priests. Keller* accounts for its use merely as a manifesta- 
tion of primitive and naive ideas in religion, and gives as a parallel 
fidmen 'Feueranblaser' — an etymology, by the way, not even listed 
by Walde.^ But according to the tradition, a pontifex was instituted 
by Numa PompiUus,^ and the building of the pons svblidus followed 
two reigns later, under Ancus Marcius.* This sequence of events 
would preclude the connection of the name pontifex with the pons 
sitblidus; but after all, the record of that period is not historical, 
but pure myth. At the same time it suggests the danger of deriving 
the religious term pontifex from a specified bridge, the building of 
which could not precede a time when the Romans were strong enough 
not to worry greatly over a possible sudden attack from their Etruscan 
neighbors. Nettleship' argues that the pontifices probably preceded 
the building of any bridges at Rome, but were nevertheless real 
'bridge-builders': for the tribes in their southward migrations 
crossed numerous rivers. At first sight this is a strong and valid 
argument for this interpretation; but in reality, a migrating tribe is 
more likely to cross rivers by fords or on rafts, like the Helvetians 
on their way into Gaul,' than by building anything that could be 
dignified by the name of bridge. 

Netusil,' in taking ponti- to refer to the ways of exit from the 
voting saepta, claims that the regular use of the adjective mblicius 
in the phrase pons sublidus argues a previous use of pons in another 
special connection; and that had the wooden bridge been the first 

1 To the references already given, add Varro LL. vii. 44; Dion. Hal. AR. i. 38; 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 32 and 86; Ovid Fasti v. 621-60; Lydus De mensibus iii. 21; 
Roper, op. cit., pp. 8-32. 

' hoc. cit. ■ Ibid., 33. 

5 Loc. cit. 7 Lectures and Essays, I, 27-29. 

« Op. cit., s.v. flamen. s Caes. BG. i. 8; i. 12. 

» Liv. i. 20. ' Loc. cit. 
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bridge, it would have been the pons par excellence, while any later 
bridge would have had the distinguishing adjective— such as lapideus. 
But even the granting of the point hardly gives force to his inter- 
pretation of pontifex. The other interpretations of ponti- as pons 
'bridge' in varying shades of meaning likewise lack support, except 
that of pontifex as 'maker of the path of the gods,' which is reserved 
for discussion later. 

Walde^ explains ponti- as 'piatio,' connecting it with qumqudre 
'lustrare'^ and identifying it with Umb. punted of the Tabulae 
Iguvinae iii. 4, 9, 10. Tradition represents the pontifex as a Sabine 
institution, and it is easily possible that the initial p is the 
Oscan-Umbrian development of an original g5i or hu, which appear 
in pure Latin as qu.^ Walde, following Stolz* in deriving quin- 
quare from quinqtie, admits the lack of any ritual connection for 
the numeral 5 in Roman practice, but in T.I. iii. 3-5, huntak vuke 
prumu pehatu.\ Inuk uhturu urtes puntis \ f rater ustentuta, which he 
interprets dsternam aedis primum piato. Turn auctorem ortis "ponti- 
bus" ostendunto, he pronounces urtes puntis a repetition of the action 
of the first sentence, hence 'piatio, lustratio.' Bezzenberger,® while 
accepting Walde's interpretation, connects ponti- with Avestan 
spmia-, OB. sv^tU, Lith. szventa- 'holy,' Lith. szvente 'Fest,' szvintinti 
' weihen,' OB. svestenikU 'sacerdos,' and qumqudre with Lith. szvankii-s 
'anstandig.' But Nazari' has called attention to the fact that this 
interpretation does not fit puntes in the other passages where it 
occurs: T.I. iii. 8-10, Sakre, uvem uhtur \ teitu, puntes terkantur. 
Inumek sakre, \ uvem urtas puntes fratrum upetuta 'hostiam, ovem 
auctor dicito, "pontes" suffragentur. Tunc hostiam, ovem sur- 
gentes "pontes" fratrum deligunto.' Evidently puntes means not 
'piatio,' but some arrangement or groups of the Fratres Atiedii; 
Nazari suggests equation with Greek ■n-etiiffi': 'Trofiirrj, procession'; 
but a more obvious etymology interprets it as 'pentad, group of 
five,' identical with Skt. pahkti-. Oscan-Umbrian *pompe 'quinque,' 

■ Loc. eit. 

« Charis. 81. 22 K. 

s Cf. also BUcheler, loc. cit. 

* Sommer, Hdb. d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, pp. 202 f. 

' Hist. Gram. d. lat. Spr., I, 596. 

' Loc. cit, ' Loc. cit. 
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appearing in Oscan p^mperiais ' *quincuriis,' Puntiis IIo/iTrTte? 
'Quintius,' pomtis ' quinquiens,' Umbrian pumpenas ' *quincuriae,' 
assures the phonetics of the form. This is the view of Buck' and of 
von Planta,'' while Conway' and Biicheler^ waver between this and a 
comitial meaning of pons 'bridge' (possibly 'bridge-ful' on the way 
to the voting urns ?). As for qulngudre, a more probable explanation 
than either of those already mentioned is that it is a Ruckbildung 
from the festival name Qmngudtrus, like parentdre 'ein Totenopfer 
bringen,' to Parentalia 'Totenopfer.'* The Qulnqudtrus, later called 
also Quinqudtria, fell on March 19-23, and the name means the 
'fifth dark day'' as it came five days after the Ides or full moon; it 
was later extended to five days by a false feeling for the meaning 
of the word. 

Walde's etymology therefore falls for want of cogency. A 
ritual value for 'five' can hardly be found in Roman religion;' as for 
the number of the pontifices, Cicero's statement* that they were at 
first five is contradicted by Livy,* who says that originally one was 
appointed, and that in 300 b.c. their number was raised from four 
to nine. 

Of the other interpretations of pontifex, those connecting it with 
sponte and spondeo, with the root pu-, and with potens are difficult 
or impossible from the phonetic standpoint; and the last of these, 
connecting the word with potens, was certainly not present to tne 
mind of Festus'" when he said that of the four priests ranking above 
the pontifex maximus the Rex reclined at banquets above the pontifex 
and the three others, because he, the Rex, was potentissimus. 

The insufficiency or impossibility of these etymologies is, I trust, 
apparent; and it seems remarkable that — at least in the literature 
accessible to the writer — Vanicek alone has followed up Kuhn's" 

> Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 344. 

' Gram. d. oskisch-umbrischen Dial., I, 342. 

' Ital. Dial., II, 650. < Loc. cit. 

' Walde, op. cit., s.v. 

' Cf. Varro LL. vi. 14; Charis. 81. 20-23 K. 

' Despite Pfund, loc. cit. » De rep. ii. 14. 26. 

• i. 20; X. 6. 6. Whether or not the first pontifex was King Numa himself (cf . 
Ihne, Early Rome, p. 103) does not affect the argument. 

" Fest. 185 M; cf. also Roper, op. cit., pp. 5-8. 

" Loc. cit. 
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'Pfadbereiter.' The word pons 'bridge' is an exact equivalent of 
OB. pqli 'way/' and with sUght differences* in suffix and in the 
ablaut grade of the radical vowel corresponds to OPr. pinti-s 'way,' 
Skt. path- paihl- pathla- panthd- pdnthdn- 'path, way,' pdthas- N. 
'spot, place, water,'' pdthis- N. 'sea,' Avestan panti- pad- paOl- pa6a- 
'path, way,' Greek •ttoWos 'sea,' Traro? 'path,' trarem 'I tread.' The 
original meaning of the word is evidently 'path, way' — more narrowly, 
as Meringer^ has shown, 'Priigelweg,' or 'corduroy road,' as such a 
road is called in America. The development of meaning to 'bridge,' 
as a 'path' across a river, to 'expanse of water,' as a 'path' for ships 
(cf. the Homeric xr/pa KeXevda^) and to 'place,' as 'paths' collect- 
ively, is easy. 

In the Rigveda, the words pdnthd-, pathla-, etc., 'path, way,' are 
used some 175 times; in addition to the literal meaning of an actual 
road on earth, trodden by human beings, they often denote the way 
between this world and the next. For example, the ' path ' is the way 
by which the offering reaches the gods:* 

RV. i. 41. 5: yam yajndfn ndyatha nara 
dditya ijicna pathd 
prd vah sd dhUdye nagat 

What sacrifice ye conduct, O men, — 

O Adityas, by the straight 'path 

That reaches your hearts. 

Of the path for the hymn to reach the gods, we have : 

RV. ix. 9. 8; nu ndvyase ndnyase 

mktdya sddhayd pathdh 

Now for a newer, newer 
Hymn, prepare the paths. 

» Unless direct equation with irifTOS be preferred, in which case pons has syncope 
of rather than of i; cf. Ciardi-Duprfe, BB, XXVI, 222. 

' Whether the aspiration seen in Indo-Iranian is original or secondary is of no 
consequence for the present purpose. 

» In certain compounds listed by Monier- Williams, Sanskrit-English Did.', p. 
617, col. 1, s.Ji. pdthas-, patho-; cf. also patha-. 

< WSrter und Sachen, I, 192-99. 

» II. i. 312; Od. iii. 71; iv. 842; ix. 252; xv. 474. 

• Similarly, in connection with the sacrifice: i. 46. 11; i. 79. 3; i. 162. 21; vi. 44. 8; 
ix. 73. 6; ix. 86. 33; ix. 95. 2; ix. 97. 32; x. 31. 2. The paths in reference to the 
Soma are usually of the flowing of the juice from the pressing-stones: ix. 15. 3; ix. 
86. 16; ix. 89. 1; ix. 101. 6; ix. 106. 6. 
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It indicates the path of Agni, the fire of the sacrifice, to the gods: 

BV. i. 58. 1 : nH cit sahojd amfto nl tundate 

Mta ydd dutd dbhavad vivdsvaiah 
vi sddhisthebhili patMhhi rdjo mama 

d devdtata havisa vivasati 
Now the mighty deathless one doth make his way, 

Since he is Vivasvant's priest and messenger; 
On straightest paths he traverses the air; 

The deities he honors with oblation. 

Then upon these "paths" Agni is to bring down the gods to be 
present at the sacrifice:' 

RV.v. 1. 11: ddyd rdtham bhdnumo bhanumdntam 
dgtie Hstha yajatebhih sdmantam 
vidvdn paihtndm urv Antdriksam 
ehd devdn havirddydya naksi 

Today, radiant Agni, mount thy radiant car, together with the deities. 
And knowing well the paths, through the wide atmosphere, bring hither the 
gods to the sacrificial meal. 

The word denotes the path from the world of the living to the world 
of the dead, which Yama was the first to traverse, and which all men 
must some day tread :^ 

RV. X. 14. 1: pareyivdhsam pravdto mahtr dnu 

bahiibhyah pdnthdm anupaspagdndm 
vaivasvatdm samgamanam jdndnam 
yamdm rdjdnam havisa duvasya 

Him who has gone to the mighty heights, 

Who has shown the path to many, 
Vivasvant's son, the gatherer of men, 

King Yama, honor with oblation. 

RV. X. 14. 2: yamd no gat-Am prathamo viveda 
nalsd gdvyutir dpabhartavd u 
ydtrd nafi puree pitdraft pareydr 
end jajnandh pathyd dnu svdh 

Yama was the first to find the way. 

And this way is not to be avoided; 
Where our ancestors have gone before us. 

By this path their children shall go. 

■ Cf. vii. 39. 3. 

' Cf. also RV. i. 38. 5; vi. 53. 1 and 4; viii. 30. 3; x. 17. 6; x. 18. 1. 
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RV. X. 14. 7: prehi prehi pathibhih punyebhir 

ydtra nah purve pitdrah parey&hb 
vbhd rdjana svadhdya mddanta 
yamdm pagyasi vdrur}arn ca devdm 
Go forth, go forth by the ancient paths, 

By which our ancestors have gone before us; 
The two kings reveling in happiness, 
Yama and God Vanina, shalt thou see. 

RV. X. 14. 10: dti drava sdrameyaA gvdnau 

catwaksaA gabdlau sddhAnd pathd 
dthd pitfn suviddtrah ilpehi 
yamena yi sadhamddam mddanti 

Run past the two dogs of SaramS, 
Four-eyed and brindled, by the straight path; 

Then go unto the bounteous Manes, 
Who revel at the feast with Yama. 

In the Avesta, also, this word is used of the path to the home of 

the blest after death : 

Yasna 43. 3: o? hvo va'nhsus vahyo na aibi.jamyal 

yd n& 9r9zus sava'vhd pado sisoit 

ahyd afnhms astvato manavhascd 

haiOymg a stis ymg a.sdeifi ahuro 

ar3dro Owdvas huzmtitSd spdnto mazdd 

But may he [Zarathushtra] attain to <what is> better than the good, 

Who may teach us the straight paths of profit 

Of this bodily life and of the mind. 

The true <paths> unto the beings with whom Ahura abides, — 

He [Zarathushtra] faithful, wise, boimteous, Uke thee, Mazdah. 

Yasna 50. 4: at va yazdi stavas mazdd ahura 

hada aid vahistacd manamhd 

xsadrdcd yd Iso std<»hal a pai&i 

dkd arddrmg demarie garo saraosdm 

And you I pray to with praise, Mazdah Ahura, 
Along with Asha and Vahishta Manah 

And Khshathra, that ye, the desired ones, may stand by the path. 
As revealers unto the pious, <by the path'> to the Home of 
Song for the obedient man. 

The word panthd-, in its various forms, thus means any kind of 
path, physical or figurative, on earth or in air; and in religious 
literature it is often applied to the way from the home of men to the 
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abode of the gods and of the dead. Is it not likely, then, that the 
pontifex is the one qui pontes facit 'who makes or keeps in order the 
paths' between this world and the next? Curiously, a compound of 
the same meaning, pathikft 'path-making, way-preparing,' occurs 
several times in the Rigveda, where gopdh pathikfd 'path-making 
protector,' applied to Brhaspati, is found; also puraetd .... 
pathikfd 'path-making guide,' applied to Indra, and fsibhyah .... 
pathikfdbhyah 'path-making rishis.'* This interpretation of pontifex 
accords perfectly with the fact that the pontifices had oversight of 
the whole religious machinery of the state, with the duty of seeing 
that both priests and laity observed the established procedure.^ 

The importance of keeping in order the paths between this world 
and the next is evident: the sacrifice must travel on the paths to the 
gods — if it should not arrive, the gods would be angered and vent 
their displeasure upon the men; the gods must have an easy pathway 
to earth, when they wish to visit the world; and above all, the path 
to the home of the dead must be kept in good order, for we must all 
traverse it some day, and we must appease the souls of our ancestors 
with offerings, or we shall be received most unpleasantly on our 
arrival among them. 

It is for these reasons that I see in the pontifex one who makes or 
keeps in order the paths between this world and the next. The 
development of pons as a separate word, from the meaning 'path' to 
that of 'bridge,' gives rise to two remarks. First, the idea of a 
bridge that must be traversed on the way to the abode of the dead 
appears in a number of religions. The Greeks, it is true, imagined a 
ferryman Charon who set the ghosts across the River Styx in a boat; 
but the Norse legends speak of a golden bridge across the River 
GjoU to the abode of the goddess Hel;' the spirit of the Zoroastrian 
traversed the cinvaio paratus* or 'Bridge of the Separator,' which 
narrowed until the spirit of the evil man fell off into the place of 
punishment, while it broadened and gave to the spirit of the righteous 
man a safe and easy passage to Paradise. In the Rigveda also we 

•flV. ii. 23. 6; vi. 21. 12; x. 14. 15; cf. also ix. 106. 5; x. 111. 3; and Kuhn, 
loc. cit. 

« Liv. i. 20; Cio. Har. Resp. 7; Dion. Hal. A.R. ii. 73; Ihne, Early Rome, pp. 118 f. 

' Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie, p. 473. 

' Yasna 46. 10-11; 51. 13; Jackson, Die iranische Religion, % 83. 
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find mention of a figurative bridge that forms the pathway of the 
rightly acting man: 

RV. ix. 41. 2: suntdsya manamahe Hi sUum dwavyam 
sdhvdnso ddsyum avratdm 
We strive to traverse the difficult bridge of Welfare, 
Overpowering the irreligious foe. 

Secondly, the name pontifex, though having the meaning which 
has here been attributed to it, might readily be associated with 
bridges when pons had acquired that meaning in early Latin, and 
might by an easy popular etymology cause the holder of the title to 
be intrusted not only with sacrifices at bridges, but also with the 
construction and the repair of the bridges. In this case, it is easy to 
see why many Roman etymologists believed that the pontifex was so 
called because of certain duties connected with bridges: the truth 
may well be the reverse, that the functions came from the name. 

SUMMARY 

Comparison with the religious beliefs of other Indo-European 
peoples, and especially with the religious significance of the cognates 
of Latin pons suggest that the pontifex was the one who made or kept 
in order the pontes or 'paths' between the world of the living and the 
world of the gods and of the dead. If this be so, a popular 
etymology when pons in early Latin meant no longer 'path,' but 
'bridge,' may have caused the assignment to the pontifices of various 
functions connected with bridges — and this led the Roman etymolo- 
gists to a misinterpretation of the word. 

University op Pennsylvania 



